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ABSTRACT 

This report provides an overview of initiatives of 
the Carnegie Corporation, including its Task Force on Meeting the 
Needs of Young Children. This task force was established to promote 
healthy development and education in children ages 3 to 10, including 
an emphasis on primary education strategies for improvement in 
disadvantaged communities. The sections of the report and the topics 
addressed are: (1) "The Changing American Family," discussing strains 
placed on family life, along with increasing responsibility being 
placed on people outside the home for child rearing health care 
providers, teachers, community, and child care workers; (2) "The 
Conditions for Fostering Healthy Development," describing basic 
childhood needs and their relationship to positive outcomes for 
children; (3) "Preventing Damage in the Earliest Years," highlighting 
suggested interventions in prenatal care and child care; and (4) 
"Early Adolescence: A Time of Opportunity and Risk," focusing on 
family education concerning adolescent development, creating 
devel opmental ly appropriate schools, ensuring access to health 
services, and exploiting the constructive potential of media. The 
conclusion asserts that families, schools, the health sector, 
community organizations, and the media must join forces in the 
mission of making the world better for children. (BGC) 
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O vor the past tuvniy-tivo wars, 

Carnogio Corporation has 
dc\ otod nuk'h attoniion and a 
groat deal ol'its rosouroos toward 
bettor understanding ot ohild 
and adolosoont deu'lopment and 
toward ways of fostering posi- 
tive outcomes for youth in the face of drastic 
changes in the .\merican 
famih’ and societ}'. Through 
the grant process and the 
sponsorsliip of special stud>' 
groups, the Corporation has 
sought to strengthen the 
knowledge base In child 
and adolescent develop- 
ment, to raise public aware- 
ness of the dex’clopmental 
needs of > oung people, and 
to offer practical solutions 
for iniprox'ing their life 
chances. 

Two cruciall}’ forma- 
tive and comparatively neglected phases in the 
life span ha\'e been the object of deep concern 
by the foundation in the past decade. These are 
the first three \'oars of life, beginning with the pre- 
natal pieriod. and early adolescence, covering 
ages ten through fourteen Work on these two 
periods has resulted in sec’eral sx ntheses of the 
best ac'ailable knowledge from research and prac- 
tice. leading to recommendations for action by ke\’ 
institutions of society. The culminating reports. 



o7u/r//t.g /Vf/trs'.- Mccri/ii: the Xccds o! Our 
Youngest Children ^ 1 and Oreur Trunsitions: 
Prepahng Adoleseentsfor a XOvCenntn ■ ^ 1 d95' . 
ha\'e been widel.v dis.seminated to the public, 
and their recommendations are beginning to take 
effect in policies and programs throughout the 
nation. 

.Most recentl>', the Corporation has estab- 
lished a new task force to 
promote healthy dcwclop- 
ment and education in the 
_\’ears from three to ten. It 
will examine the current 
condition of primarc' grade 
education, paying particu- 
lar attention to strategies 
for making improx ements 
in disadx'antaged commu- 
nities. where the need 
greatest. The final report 
of the task force will be 
issued in September 1 99o. 
With this latest Ini- 
tiative, the Corporation's programs now cover 
the entire spectnmi of earl_\' life, from before 
birth through age fourteen. Phase by dex'elop- 
mental phase, the programs provide the basis 
of a cohesh’e developmental strateg}' for ensur- 
ing the health and well-being of .\merica's chil- 
dren and youth. 

NOTE' Vu' pn\<tdau N urvuutl csoav i> a ptr<cnid>fiiU'niru 
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what arc the essential requirements for 
healths’ development, and what are the princi- 
pal oppominities for meeting these requirements? 
In what wa\’S can families be strengthened to 
meet the developmental needs of the nation's 
young? What eNtra-familial intluences can help 
to meet them? Finalls’. what information, skills, 
and professional scrs’ices can be brought to bear 
in ensuring healthy development under con- 
temporaiy .American conditions? 

The CH.iNGiNu .\.\1ER1C.^N F.^MILV 

F rom time immemorial, the famiK’ has been 
the fundamental unit responsible tor the 
health, education, and general well-being 
of children; indeed, the famiK' has been 
the central organizing principle of societies es’eiy- 
where. But in the United States, the structure 
and function of families have undergone pro 
found changes in just the past thiny years. Some 
of these changes represent new opportunities 
and tangible benefits. Others place the well-being 
of children in such jeopardy as to pose a major 
problem for the entire socieW. 

Today, stable, close-knit communities 
where people know each other well and main- 
tain a strong ethic of mutual aid are not as com- 
mon as the\’ once wete. For growing children, the 
intellectual and social tasks they must master 
are far more complex than the\’ were in the small, 
simple societies of their ancestors. Young people 
having children are less experienced in child care 
than were any of their predecessors. Many start 
a new famiK’ without the knowledge, skills, or 
confidence to cany' out the enduring responsi- 
bilities of competent parenthood. 

In this time of accelerated change. famiK’ 
life has been subjected to se\’ere strains. By 1990. 
more than half of all mothers of \’ery young chil- 
dren. preschool as well as school-age. held jobs 
outside the home. .Many, if not most, parents 
are ha\’ing difficult}.’ integrating work and fam- 



ily responsibilities. Close to half the children of 
married parents ha\'e li\’ed through di\’orce by 
the time the\’ reach age sixteen. The majority of 
.American children have spent at least pan of 
their childhood in a single-parent family. 
Compared with other countries, the United States 
has come to exhibit a kind of re\’oK’ing-door pat- 
tern of repeated marriages and di\’orces. and of 
multiple attachments and disruptions, that is 
placing the development of children and ado- 
lescents at serious risk of long-term damage. 

.An additional strain on families is the dimin- 
ished time that parents spend with their chil- 
dren. Not only arc mothers at home much less 
than thc\’ were thirty years ago. but there is veiy 
little e\’idencc that fathers are de\’oting more 
time to their children to compensate. Moreover, 
only about 5 percent of American children see a 
grandparent regularly. Children spend a vast 
amount of time during their years of most rapid 
growth and development gazing at the violence- 
drenched mixture of reality and fantasy pre- 
sented by television. Young adolescents often 
lack the leadership, mentorship, and support of 
responsible, caring adults that they still need — 
and say they want. 

With such dramatic shifts in the nature of 
family life, it is not surprising that surveys of 
public opinion indicate that American parents 
across all social classes are troubled about rais- 
ing their children, 'fwo-thirds of them report they 
are less willing than their own parents were to 
make sacrifices for the next generation. 

A major consequence of this metamor- 
phosis has been that children are becoming a 
responsibiliU’ shared by members of the family 
with uther individuals and institutions. Just as the 
economic functions of the famiK’ moved out of 
the home early in the Industrial Revolution, so 
is child care to a large extent moving bet’ond 
the home. A child's de\’elopment is less and less 
under parents' and grandparents' direct super- 
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vision and moiv and more in the hands of near 
strangers. The people who can meet the funda- 
mental deu'lopmenial needs of children and ado- 
lescents are still largelc’ available within the 
young person’s immediate or extended family. 
But other adults — health care providers, teach- 
ers. communii.v and church workers, even busi- 
ness leaders — are increasingl.v being called upon 
to help provide the r.ecessary conditions for 
liealthy development. 

liiK Cdc.f roR FosiTiRT-o 

A good start marks the beginning of hope, 
m .A poor Stan can leave an enduring legaev 
;_M ot impairment, and the high costs ma.v 
X JL show up in tire various svstems of health 
care, education, and juvenile justice. We call 
these impairments bv manv names: disease, dis- 
abiliiN', ignorance, incompetence, hatred, vio- 
lence. B> whatever name, such outcomes entail 
severe economic and social penalties for the 
nation. 

During their earliest vears of growth and 
development, children need dependable attach- 
ment to parents or otner adult caregivers; thev 
need [.■'rotcciion. guidance, stimulation, nunur- 
ance, and skills to cope with adversity. Infants 
in particular need caregivers who can promote 
attachment and thereby instill the fundamen- 
tals of decent human relationships throughout 
the life span. Young adolescents, too, need to 
connect with people who can guide their momen- 
tous transition to adulthood with sensitivitv and 
understanding. 

In an ideal world, all children grow up in 
an intact, cohesive family, dependable in ever>' 
crunch. They nourish in a multifaceted par- 
ent-child relationship with at least one parer.t 
who is consistently nurturing ami loving and 
able to enjoy child rearing, teaching, and coping. 



The.v inhabit a reasonable' predictable adult envi- 
ronment thtit fosters gradual preparation for adult 
life. They have extended famil.v members who 
are ae'ailable to lend a hand. They are pan ot a 
supportit'e communiiv or larger group beyond the 
I'amilv. whether it be a neighborhood, religious, 
eihnie. or political group. 

Conditions such as these greatly enhance 
the odds that > . ting px-ople will puirsue lifelong 
learning, acquire consmictive skills, bo in good 
health, develop valued human attributes, includ- 
ing prosocial behavior, and have a tangible basis 
for envisioning an attractive future in which they 
can recognize and seize opponunities. 

.\pproximating these opitimal conditions is 
an immen.se task for the parents or other care- 
giver in any family. For families struggling 
alone, the challenge is exceedingly difficult. 
Child raising takes time and care, protection 
and guidance, experimentation, and learning 
from experience. Above all. it is an enduring 
commitment — one that is fundamentiillv reward- 
ing, if often frustrating. 

The institutions beyond the family that 
have the greatest infiuence on child and adoles- 
cent development are the schools, community 
organizations including religious ones, health 
care institutions, and the media. ,\re there a few 
essential requirements for health,v development 
that most families can meet with the support of 
these pivotal institutions? 

Within the scientific and professional com- 
munities, an important consensus has. in fact, 
emerged on wa.vs that parents and others can 
cooperate in coping with the developmental needs 
of children and young adolescents. Evidence is 
accumulating that a range of preventive inter- 
ventions involving frontline institutions can set 
a \'oung person onto the paths toward healthy, 
constructive adulthood. Beginning with early 
and comprehensive prenatal care, these mea- 
sures include woll-babv medical care, empha- 
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sizing disease prevention and health promotion: 
home visits by human ser\iee professionals, 
espeeially in homes with \’ery young children; 
parent education to strengthen comptetence and 
build close parent-child relationships; parent sup- 
port networks that prot ide mutual aid in loster- 
ing health and education for their children atui 
themselves: child care ot high qualit_v outside 
the home, especiall.v in dtiv care centers; preschool 
education, modeled on Head Start, that com- 
bines piarental involvement with disease pre- 
vention and the stimulation ol cognitive and 
social skills; and enhanced elementarc’ educa- 
tion and middle grade education — education 
that isdevelopnientally appropriate, that fosters 
lundamenttil skills, and that encourages good 
health practices. 

.Mtogether. such opp'ominities ha\'c strong 
potential to prex’cnt damage of many kinds as 
retlected in indices of health and education. , \ few 
selected intert’entions are highlighted below. 

PRliVEXTINci D.V.M.VciE IX THE 
E.VRUEsT Ve.vks 



P!tEN.\r.-\L C,\RE 

P renatal care — now absent or inadequate 
for at least a quarter of pregnant American 
women — has a powerful capacity to pre- 
vent fetal damage, including brain dam- 
age. which can lead to so manv’ tragic otitcom.es. 
,\t its best, prenatal care is a two-generation 
intervention that seiA-es both children and par- 
ents. provides social sufiports. and incorporates 
vigorous efforts to reach \’Oung women early. 

in addition to medical care for the mother 
and the dex'eloping fetus, an essential component 
of good-quality prenatal care is education of the 
parents. Prenatal education makes use of the 
distinctive motivation of the pregnant mother as 
well as the new father to strengthen their knowl- 
edge and skill In caring for themseh'es and their 



prospective baby. In combination with social 
support services, which can link clients to job 
training and formal schooling, among other ben- 
efits, it can sub.stantially improve prospects for 
the future of the \’oung famifw 

Especially in poorcommunities. \’oung par- 
ents need a dependable person who can provide 
social stipport for health and education through 
the months of pregnancc’ and beyond. This can 
be organized as a s_\’Stematic inteiA’ention draw- 
ing upon women who are from the conimunit\' 
and who have relevant experiences in child rear- 
ing. When given a modicum of training and 
supervision, these women can offer personal 
suptport and practical guidance to poor \’oung 
mothers. 

CHILD CARE 

\s child rearing moves beyond the home, the 
quality of outside care becomes crucial. The 
vast majority of responsible parents are eager 
to ensure that such care facilitates their child's 
health_\’ dex'elopment. The crucial factor in qual- 
ity of care is the nature and behavior of the 
caregiver, just as parents want a competent 
doctor to foster their child's health, so they 
desire a capable caregiver who can understand 
and meet their child's developmental needs. In 
practice, this is difficult to achieve, ewen for 
affluent parents. 

With the surge in demand for child care, 
those tiying to proxide it have eagedy sought to 
dex’elop competent caregix'ers. But e\'en with the 
best of intentions, this field has been character- 
ized b>’ low pay, low respect, minimal training, 
minimal supervision, and extremely variable 
qualitx'. Although most child care workers tiy 
very hard to do a decent job, the plain fact is 
that many of them do not stay in their positions 
veiA' long, and this in itself puts a child's devel- 
opment In jeopardy. Especially in settings for 
x’oting children, in which dependable long-term 
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caretaking relationships are essential, high staiT 
iLirnowr is all too common. 

in 1 s)94 the Coiporation's task force report. 
Sairdng Points . underscored the importance of 
four basic approaches to meeting the needs of the 
youngest children: preparation for responsible 
parentliood; pre\ enti\'e healtli care: the enhanced 
quality and ac'ailability of child care — for exam- 
ple. through cooperatic'c netw'orks and profes- 
sional training: and stronger community sup- 
ports for families. 

The report suggests wa.vs of mobilizing 
intersectoral cooperation w ithin communities 
toward the well-being of children — a difficult 
but not impossibie task. ,-\gents of cliange tliat 
can potentially cooperate include family-child 
resource centers: federal, state, and local coun- 
cils for cliildrcn: and educational institutions and 
businesses. Together they can assess specific 
needs and formulate wa\’s of meeting them: seek 
ways to integrate educational, health, and social 
services in communities: and promote the direct 
involc'ement of local businesses, media organi- 
zations, and key professions in children's healthy 
development. 

E.-\rly Adolescence: A Ti.me of 
Opportl'nity .\nd Risk 

E arly adolescence is one of the most strik- 
ing dex'elopmental experiences in the entire 
life span. What does tills transition mean? 
It means going beyond childhood toward 
the distant goal of becoming an adult. There is 
a chasm between these two groat phases of life, 
and it takes a might}’ leap to get across. How' do 
our children learn to make the leap? What lielp 
do the}’ need in making it? Who helps — or fails 
to lielp — in this risky process? Why do so many 
fall into the chasm, newer making it to healthy, 
constaictix e. productix’e adult life? 

It is a disturbing fact that about one quar- 
ter of our }’OLith are at high risk for rotten futures 



from educational failure, seiious injur}’, disease, 
and economic incompetence, .■\nother quarter 
are at moderate risk for such outcomes. Some of 
the risks, like the crashes of drunken driving, are 
rapidl}’ translated into damage. Other risks are 
like a time bomb set in }’outh that explodes later, 
as in cancer and lieait disease, w’hich follow from 
risk-taking habits shaped in adolescence. 

The Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, formed in 1986, illuminated this 
sadl}’ neglected but fateful pliase of life, sound- 
ing a powerful alarm for tlie nation in its con- 
cluding report. Great Transitions. Most of the 
report describes practical measures that can fca- 
sibl}’ be taken to prex’ont tlie damage now’ crip- 
pling so many lix’es. 

Tlie council was composed of leaders from 
different sectors of American society w’ho drew’ 
together the most reliable infomiation about ado- 
lescent development, focusing on health, edu- 
cation, and the social environment. It tackled 
serious adolescent problems by seeking prex’en- 
tiv’e inteiventions based, to the extent possible, 
on s}’stematic research and also on careful assess- 
ment of creative innovations. 

The problems adolescents face are occur- 
ring across all segments of the youth popula- 
tion; no part of the society is exempt from the 
casualties. Among the more disquieting signs is 
the emergence in younger adolescents of veiy’ 
high-risk behaviors that w’ere once associated 
with older groups: smoking, alcohol use, sexual 
actix’it}’, alienation from school, even involvement 
W’ith deadly w’eapons. 

Early adolescence is a time of profound 
biological transformation and social transition 
characterized b}’ explorator}’ behax’ior. much of 
it adaptive and expected for this age group. But 
carried to extremes, and especially if it becomes 
habitual, such behavior can have lifelong con- 
sequences. Many dangerous patterns, in fact, 
commonly emerge during these years. 
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Initially, adolescents explore these new 
possibilities tentatively, with the experimental 
attitude that is typical of adolescence. Before 
damaging behavior is firmly established, there- 
fore, there is a unique opportunity to pre\'ent 
lifelong casualties. 

What does it take to become a healths'. 
problem-soK'ing, constructis'e adult? Wumg ado- 
lescents on an elTectis'C des'elopmental path must 

► Find a valued place in a constmctive group. 

► Learn how to form close, durable human 
relationships. 

► Earn a sense of worth as a person. 

► .\chie\'e a reliable basis for making infomied 
choices. 

► Express constructive curiosits' and 
exploratoiy behavior. 

► Find ways of being useful to others. 

► Belies'e in a promising future with real 
oppormnities. 

► Cultivate the inquiring and problem-soK'- 
ing habits of the mind necessary for life- 
long learning and adaptability. 

► Learn to respect democratic values and 
responsible citizenship. 

► Build a healthc' lifeswle. 

The work of the council has consistentK' 
addressed ways in which these requirements 
can be met by a conjunction of frontline insti- 
tutions that powerfully shape adolescent devel- 
opment, for better and worse. They begin with 
the family but include schools, the health sec- 
tor, community organizations, and the media. 
How can we mo\'e the balance of these influences 
from worse to better? The council's recommen- 
dations for each of these institutions are not 
utopian or hypothetical. Working models can 
be observed in some communities, a few of 



which ha\'e been scrutinized by evaluative 
research. The challenge is to expand them to 
meet the nation's needs. 

STRENCTHENl.X'G F.n.MILIES FOR 
.VDOLESCEX'T DE\'ELOP.\tE\'T 

Parental in\'ol\'emont in school acti\'ities declines 
steadiK' as children progress to middle school 
and later to high school. School p'ersonnel often 
discourage such in\'ol\'emont. and many par- 
ents consider it inappropriate after a child reaches 
middle school age. or the\' do not make the tinie. 
Schools should regard the families of students 
as allies and cultivate their stippon. Together 
with other community institutions, they can ere 
ate parent suptport groups, parent education pro 
grams, and education for prospective parents. 
Parents, for their part, must recognize the need 
to remain acti\'el\' engaged in their adolescents' 
education. 

Additionaliy, employers, both public and 
pric’ate, can pursue ntore family-friendK' poli- 
cies for parents with young adolescents. Health 
professionals should also be more actic'e in help- 
ing parents understand ways of renegotiating 
their relationship with their de\-eloping adoles- 
cent, so that they remain deepK' interested and 
supportive while accepting more adult-to-adult 
modes. 

CREATING DE\’EL0P,\1ENTALLV 
APPROPRI.ATE SCHOOLS 

Research has shown the \'alue of dec'elopmen- 
tally appropriate eduoition for children and c'oung 
adolescents, which means that the content and 
process of learning should mesh with the inter- 
ests and capacities of the child. Specifically, it 
means the creation of schools of small units, or 
schools within schools, which can offer sustained 
individual attention to the developing adoles- 
cent in the context of a supportive group. In such 
schools, students learn decent human relations 
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tlifough the tocllniqu^.‘^^ ol' cooperative lear.iing 
and supervised conimunitv' seiv ice. Cuiiositv' and 
thinking skills are stimulated through study of 
the life sciences. Edticahon and health are linked, 
eaeh nourishing the other. 

The life sciences, empba zing a distinc- 
tively human biologv', can pro\ ide a salient orga- 
nizdng principle for middle gradi. education. These 
sciences can tap into the natural curiosity ot 
young adolescents, \\ ho have good reason to 
be ptartiCLilaiiy interested in development since 
they are experiencing the earlv adolescentgrowth 
spurt. .\ curriculum, focused on human biology 
should naturally include the scientific study ot 
behavior, particularlv behavior that bears 
strongly on health throughout the life span. 
Connected to life-skills training and social sup- 
p>orts. courses in the life .sciences can diminish 
the likelihood that a voung person will engage 
in health-damaging behaviors. 

SCHOOLS .\S HE.VLTH-PRO.WOTING 
EX'VIRON'.MENTS 

.Middle grade schools should provide clear 
examples of health-promoting behavior, means 
of social reinforcement for such, behavior, and 
encouragement of healthful habits. They should 
clarihc the nature of good nutrition in the class- 
room and serve well-balanced meals in the 
cafeteria. They should be smoke free and offer 
programs to help students and adults stop 
smoking. Demonstrating the effects of alcohol 
and illicit drugs on the brain and other organs 
should be an integral part of education and 
school practices. 

Physical fitness should be a matter of pride 
for all in the school community. Oppommitics for 
exercise and athletics should not be limited to 
varsity competition between dilTerent schools. 
Schools should join with parks and recreation 
departments to provide a variety of physical 
activities, so that every sttident can participate 



actively. 

Schools must be safe places. Stopping vio- 
lence. d’’’ ;g dealing, and the carrying of weapons 
in and around schools are an urgent challenge. 
Nonviolent conflict resolution snot; ’Come a 
vital part of curriculum and school practices. 
Indeed, the curriculum and school practices should 
be closelv allied over the whole range of health- 
relevant behavior. 

ENSURING .access TO HE.VL'I'H SERVICES 

There is a serious unmet need for accessible 
health care among v'oung adolescents. Health 
clinics may be established at the schools or. if 
nearbv. functionally connected with the school. 
Such services should be clearly recognizable to 
middle grade smdents and be user friendlv. Local 
option is important in order to recognize and 
respect the diversirc that exists among .\metican 
communities. Though sexual behavior is con- 
troversial, reproductive health is a modest but 
significant part of adolescent health. This cannot 
be ac'oided in an era of ,mds and adolescent preg- 
nancy. 

It is essential to train health and education 
professionals with a thorough understanding of 
the developmental needs and behavior-related 
problems of adolescents. Historically, the relc- 
\ant professions ha\'e skimped in preparing for 
the specific needs and opportunities of this cru- 
cially formative phase. 

LIFE-SKILLS TR.MNING 

.Middle grade schools can pro\ide their students 
with the knowledge and skills to make infomied. 
deliberate decisions. Such information, combined 
with training in interpersonal skills and decision 
making, can help students resist pressure from 
peers or from the media; relieve distress without 
engaging in dangerous acti\1ty; learn how to 
make friends If they are isolated; and develop 
and use conflict resolution skills to a\'old vio- 
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Ilmkc, yciassen ihcmsoK cseiroaivcl\‘. Such lil'c 
skills are peninent lo a wide range ei healilMvl- 
evant behavior, espeeiailv' to the prevention ot 
smoking and other substanec abuse in earl\' ado- 
lescence. 

SOCl.-M. Sl PrOKTS l.\ 1:.\KLV .\POLhSCENCn 

.•\ variet v of organizations and institutions can 
provide supplements or surrocates I’or parents, 
older siblings, and relativ es, .\cross the coun- 
trvc there are manv- examples ol' such inter- 
ventions. Some are based in churches, such as 
the initiativ'cs of the Congress of National Black 
Churches: some are based in communiiv' orga- 
nizations, like the Girls Clubs. Others involve 
youth serv ice, like the Campus Compact based 
in colleges and universities: still others are based 
in minoritv organizations. The central point is 
that churches, schools, cornmunitv' organiza- 
tions, and businesses can build constructive 
social support networks that attract disadvan- 
taged voungsters. These networks can foster 
young people’s health, their education, and 
their capacity to be accepted rather than rejected 
bv the mainstream society and can otter them 
healthv alternatives to substance abuse and 
violent gang membership. 

On'ORTl Ni riBS IN TUF. NONSC! lOOL 1 lOCKS 

Communities must seek to provide attractive, 
safe, growth-promoting settings for voting ado- 
lescents during the out-of-school hours — times 
of high risk when parents are often not avail- 
able to supervise their children. .More than 
I 7,000 national and local youth organizations, 
including those sponsored bv- religious groups, 
now operate in the United Slates, but thev' do 
not adequatelv' serve the needs of this age 
group. 

These organizations must now work to 
expand their reach to v outh in all communities, 
offering more activities that conv'ev* information 



about life chances, careers, and places bevond the 
neighborhood, and engagingthem in cornmunitv- 
seiA ice and other constmciiv-e opponunitios that 
foster education and health. 

CONSTr\CCTl\T PCTF.NTl.M. Ol' TUF. .Vti'.Pl.X 

The undeniable power of the media Lould be 
used far more constructiv ely than it is in the 
liv es of v'oung adolescents. Families, schools, 
and cornmunitv- organizations can help v-oung 
people become “media literate" so thev can 
examine media messages thoughtfullv- and crit- 
ically. Public and professional organizations can 
work with media organizations in dev-eloping 
health-promoting programmingand media cam- 
paigns for v'outh. Such organizations can support 
social actions that discourage the media from 
glamorizing v iolence and sex as vvel! as drink- 
ing, smoking, and other drug use. Independent 
experts in child and adolescent dev elopment, 
health, and education can link up with news 
and entertainment leaders, striving for accurate, 
informative, and constmetive portrav'als of v'outh 
in the media. 

.\ODrnON.\L STEPS 

In the final chapter of Great Transitions, the 
Carnegie Council challenges the powerful sec- 
tors of societv- with ideas for what thev* can do 
to implement the recommendations of the 
report. Government at all levels, businesses, 
universities, and scientific and professional 
organizations will in the end have to offer sub- 
stantial. sustained help to the frontline insti- 
tutions, or the casualties will keep increasing 
and the nation will suffer altogether. .Most of 
the efforts sketched in this essay could be 
strengthened bv* changes in science poliev that 
would place a high prioritv* on research on ado- 
lescent development, on the risk factors asso- 
ciated vvith earlv- adolescence, and on preven- 
tive interventions. 
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CON’CLUDIN’G CO.WMENTS 



Note 



T hose institutions that ha\-e a major shap- 
ing influence on the young — families, 
schools, the health sector, communin' orga- 
nizations, and the media — must join forces 
in adapting to the transforming requirements of 
the late twentieth centur>-. Much could be 
achiet'ed in this vast, heterogeneous nation of 
ours if we thought of our entire population as a 
vet>’ large extended famih', tied b>' histoiy to a 
shared destiny and requiring a strong ethic of 
mutual aid. The central question is: Can we do 
better than tve are doing now? 

In the long am, the \'italit\' of any societ\' 
and its prospects for the future depend on the 
quality of its people — on their knowledge and 
skill, their health and \'igor, and the decency of 
their human relations. Preventing much of the 
damage now occurring would, therefore, ha\'e 
powerfull)’ beneficial social and economic impacts, 
resulting in a more effecti\'e work force, higher 
producti\'it\’, lowered health costs, lowered prison 
costs, and so much relief of human suffering! 

In an era when there is well-founded con- 
cern about losing a vital sense of community, 
the initiatives sketched here can also ha\'e the 
profound collateral benefits of building national 
solidarit\', a mutual-aid ethic, and a reasonable 
basis for hope among people of all ages. What 
can bring us together better than our children? 
If there were any mission more important, I won- 
der what it could be. 




The Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the Primaiy 
Grades was created in lanuaiv' with a member- 
ship of twent.v-three leaders in child dex'elopment, 
education, business, government, and the media. It 
is cochaired bv Pr. Shirley .\L .\lalcom and .Vdmiral 
lames S. Watkins, both tmstees of Carnegie Corporation. 
The executiu’ director is .\nton.v Ward. 
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